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philanthropic, sympathetic to Liberal policies,
and mildly rationalistic, at least in the eyes
of Liddon and his friends. For the new
light upon Scripture had begun to tinge
its thought, and criticism was beginning to
touch the immemorial assumption on which
its exegesis was based.

That new light came to be spread thrpugh
the efforts of the third school of thought,
that which about 1850 received the name of
the Broad Church party. As the affinities
of the old " High and Dry" school, and
afterwards those of Pusey and Newman,
were with the opponents of reform in the
State, so those of this party were with the
reformers, and in both cases religious and
political predispositions coloured each other.
Arnold of Rugby, for instance, had a passion
for social improvement and a strong belief
in a Divine purpose that the nation, as an
engine for the elevation of its members, should
consciously be one. But this unity was
broken by religious divisions. The Oxford
Movement devoted itself to emphasizing
differences and deepening them, and therefore
he detested it. For he wished to see a
national Church, including all Christians save
Romanists and Unitarians, whose scruples
would be invincible, and therefore he made